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Editorial Comments 


as AE HAVE heard evangelists 
4) say that America was 
“going to hell on wheels” 
but it remained for Billy Graham 
to provide the easy way to salva- 
tion. In the first televised version 
of the Madison Square Garden 
Crusade, when he gave his “call” 
he said to those in the balconies 
that he knew it was a long way 
down to the front but “take the 
escalator.”’ 


Speaking of Billy Graham we 
also watched his Yankee Stadium 
Spectacular on television, the most 
notable part of which was the ap- 
pearance of Vice-President Nixon. 
This momentary merging of poli- 
tics and religion made us pause 
and wonder what these two “young 
men on the make” could do to a 
country committed to the separa- 
tion of church and state, freedom 
of religious expression, and the 
democratic process. 


The Crisis of the Old Order, by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, ]r., was on 
our summer reading list. It covers 
rather more than less of the years 
from 1919 to 1933. It refreshed 
our memory of many events and 
situations which had been blurred 
by the ensuing years. It is to be 
hoped that those in our present 
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“businessmen’s administration” 
will remember or refresh their 
memories as to what the stubborn- 
ness and economic orthodoxy of 
their predecessors of the 1920s did 
to our country. Similar symptoms 
are looming on the horizon. ‘They 
need not portend a similar disaster 
if the lessons of the twenties were 
well learned. 


Subversive is a word that has 
been so indiscriminately used that 
it has become primarily an epithet. 
However, it does have real mean- 
ing when used correctly. It seems 
to be the only word in its true 
meaning, at least in accordance 
with the American College Dic- 
tionary, that can be applied to the 
actions and utterances of Gov- 
ernor Orval E. Faubus of Arkan- 
sas. He has through the use of 
torce overthrown the orderly pro- 
cedures of law and justice as 
established by constitutional gov- 
ernment. He has destroyed the 
present possibility of the duly con- 
stituted local authorities and loyal 
citizens to peacefully comply with 
the law of the land. He has under- 
mined the basic religious principle 
of human dignity and the basic 
political principle of the demo- 


cratic process. 


Are there any more irreligious 
or undemocratic actions than those 
which fan the flames of hatred? 
It is a moot question but one can- 
not help but wonder whether the 
mob in Birmingham would have 
assaulted the Reverend Mr. 
Shuttlesworth, or the thugs in 
Nashville blown up a school build- 
ing had not they had the example 
of the Governor of Arkansas. ‘The 
respectability of his position and 
power does not mitigate the evil. 
The mob and the thugs hide be- 


hind anonymity, the Governor 
behind legalistic rationalizations. 
Governor Faubus has not at this 
writing answered the question as 
to why he did not use the militia 
to protect the peace, property, and 
rights of all the citizens of Little 
Rock, including the nine carefully 
screened and selected Negro stu- 
dents. Governor Faubus says he 
is not opposed to integration but 
his orders to the militia make of 
these words “sounding brass and 
clanging cymbals.” 


Dogmatism Confounds Education’ 


V. OGDEN VOGT 


an HE sickness of education 
*.} Jud . . . . 
@ GA] is this, it cannot educate 


> 


y, ide ; ve 
| ws ~without religion, it can- 
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not educate with dogmatic re- 
ligion. Dogmatic religion is the 


confusion of education. Educa- 
tion, both higher and lower, is 
stymied and frustrated by tradi- 
tional religion. 

The dilemma of religion in the 
schools is not chiefly the Catholic 
problem. ‘The Roman authorities, 
properly recognizing the necessity 
of religion in education and dis- 
satisfied with the merely secular 
education of the public schools, 


*Portion of a chapter from The Primacy 
of Worship, by V. Ogden Vogt, soon to be 
published by the Beacon Press. 
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have established their own pa- 
rochial school system. Yet still 
having a residue of their children 
in the public schools, they must 
oppose in those schools any other 
religious education than their own. 
To Catholic religion in the schools, 
both Protestant Christians and 
Jews are opposed. ‘To Christian 
dogmatics, both liberals and Jews 
are opposed. What then becomes 
of religion in the schools? What 
then becomes of education with- 
out religion? It must perforce be 
something truncated, something 
less than that fullness of life to 
which every child has a right to 
be trained. 


I am not unaware of some of 
the most difficult problems of the 
relations of education and re- 
ligion. Even assuming full free- 
dom of thought and action, there 
would remain many baffling ques- 
tions which only the future, per- 
haps the far future, can answer. 
But the way to these answers can- 
not even be entered until it is 
cleared of obvious obstructions. 


The case of higher education is 
no less confused. The huge state 
universities, being tax supported 
and public, must at least for the 
time being remain completely 
neutral in the matter of religion. 
Gathered around these are numer- 
ous denominational foundations 
for the care of their constituencies. 
This is in itself a condition of con- 
fusion rather than a unity and 
integration. 


Of smaller colleges, a number 
remain under churchly control 
and follow the faiths of their 
ecclesiastical authorities. A large 
number, originally church in- 
spired and supported, are now 
independent but still provide both 
for religious instruction and wor- 
ship. In some of these, there exists 
a definite cleft of spiritual life. 
There is one set of fundamental 
assumptions in the college chapel 
and a different set in the college 
laboratories. Such a _ condition 
cannot produce the integration of 
mind and character that is one of 
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the major ends of education. The 
student is presented with a dread- 
ful dilemma. He must either 
choose a partial solution or be- 
come a divided soul. These col- 
leges cannot permanently suffer 
such a cleavage. Open before them 
is the alternative of developing 
their own college religion, such as 
will harmonize research and faith 
within the fundamental actions of 
religious thought and worship. 
Among these colleges are a few 
which have tried just this inde- 
pendent and fruitful course. Yet 
they are not entirely free of dog- 
matic troubles. I have heard one 
president of such a college be- 
moan his situation where his very 
effort of integration is bedeviled 
by sectarian establishments round 
the fringes of his campus, defi- 
nitely hindering rather than help- 
ing his great project in the unity 
of life. 


Other colleges, larger and 
smaller, without either sectarian 
control or a religion of their own, 
seem content to unload the prob- 
lem upon the churches. They have 
a chapel with preachers from 
different denominations or several 
chapels for the major churchly 
types. This system, seemingly so 
tolerant and inclusive, merely 
evades the issues. It still confuses 
and does not educate. It fails to 
achieve either the integration of 
authority or the integration of 


freedom. 


The heavy weight of ecclesiasti- 
cal pressures upon education is 
admittedly great. Every college 
‘and free university feels it, for it 
is almost identical with the bulk 
of its own alumni. University 
officials may easily say, it is not for 
us to set up any view or practice 
of religion divergent from re- 
ligious authorities. Let us rather 
put the matter in their hands. 
This sounds like piety, it may be 
closer to compromise. 


Neither philosophy nor science 
can bow to numbers. Numbers 
may be wrong. Numbers of Chris- 
tians regard large numbers of 
Buddhists as in the wrong. Num- 
bers of Protestants hold large 
numbers of Catholics to be wrong. 
Protestant dogmatism, large as it 
is, may be wrong. The future lies 
not in compromise with the num- 
bers of dogmatism, but in the 
maintenance of those free explora- 
tions in every field of knowledge 
and experience which is the glory 
of the university and must at 
length be woven into the fabric of 
religious action which is the func- 
tion of the church. But the acad- 
emy also, being free of ecclesiasti- 
cal control, can undertake its own 
pioneer and fruitful expressions 
of the completeness of life which 
is religion. 

And now we cannot avoid some 
notice of the Harvard shield, and 


— 
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the dificult question it raises. It 
did not formerly raise these ques- 
tions. In my own city, hung high 
upon the walls of the dining hall 
in the University Club, are the 
shields of several leading colleges 
and universities. There one may 
read the Harvard challenge, clear 
and bold, the single word Veritas. 
For generations the great college 
has held before its gaze the stark 
simplicity and purity of its prime 
ideal and function, Truth. 


It is only lately that questions 
have appeared. They are raised 
by the recent project to expand 
the Divinity School and gather a 
large sum for its financial provi- 
sion. To these ends, two large 
committees of prominent church- 
men were enlisted, to raise funds 
and to nominate new members 
for the faculty. Several new ap- 
pointments have already been 
made. Among the men of these 
committees and their appointees 
are several members of contfes- 
sional churches. All this at first 
glance seems simple enough and 
most admirable. But second 
thought compels attention to the 
major premise of the university, 
any university. 


Harvard, like most American 
colleges, began as a Christian col- 
lege. Slowly, during its more than 
three hundred years, it became a 
university. Ihe college function 
of education for life and for serv- 


ice “‘in church and state” was ex- 
panded to include professional 
schools and departments for grad- 
uate studies and research. For such 
an institution, a true academy, a 
university in the full sense of its 
universality, one oath is required 
and only one, loyalty to the truth. 
So far as that goes, many would 
hold that the same should be re- 
quired of teachers in undergradu- 
ate colleges and their function of 
education for culture and charac- 
ter. 


I know of no university where 
those chosen to the faculty are re- 
quired to make any formal oath. 
But our common understanding 
and expectation is that they take 
a tacit oath of loyalty to the truth. 
Surely we are all confused if such 
is not the case. If we cannot de- 
pend upon university scholars and 
scientists to report their findings 
as accurately as possible without 
regard for the consequences to 
themselves or anyone else, we can- 
not have civilized life at all. ‘There 
is often unintended human error. 
The margins of accuracy in some 
regions are far less clear than in 
others. Differences of opinion are 
common. We cannot expect or de- 
mand completely errorless results. 
We can expect and must demand 
that every report be un-modified 
by any qualifications whatsoever 
of the full truth as it is honestly 
apprehended. 


In a free country, we cannot 
prevent vagarious publications by 
independent individuals. To do 
so would be the end of our free- 
doms. Nor can we avoid in our 
popular life enormous propa- 
ganda on all sides, on all subjects. 
In our present economy we cannot 
prevent the spending of untold 
millions for commercial advertis- 
ing. Nor in the field of religion 
shall we quickly or easily emerge 
from the solid formations of eccle- 
siastical life in competing dog- 
matic camps. When one considers 
the continual bombardments that 
modern man must endure, it is a 
wonder that he can maintain his 
equilibrium. When one considers 
that among all these approaches, 
few are disinterested, few undis- 
torted, few free of prejudice or 
special pleading, how infinitely 
precious are the fortresses of truth 
in its purity. 

The university is our chief ref- 
uge for disinterested investigation 
and unprejudiced thought. It is 
the one organism that can select 
and gather some of the best minds 
for the service of pure science and 
pure scholarship. It cannot gather 
men completely free of prejudice 
or the natural distortions of tem- 
perament and talent. It can fulfill 
the function of maintaining in 
our complex and confused society 
one center of intellectual fidelity 
and security. It can screen its 
members in order to assure as 


fully as possible that they be free 
of prejudgments or extraneous 
commitments of any kind. This 
function and our dependence 
‘upon it applies no less but rather 
more in the fields of philosophy, 
religion, ethics and esthetics than 
in those of the more exact sciences. 
I say more because these are the 
fields peculiarly open to differ- 
ences of estimate and opinion, 
where the personal equation is 
often decisive. In these as in all 
other areas, the whole propriety 
and fortune of academic freedom 
rests upon unalloyed loyalty to 
the truth. 


The first question, then, is this: 
Are we right or wrong in expect- 
ing that every member of the 
academy assume a tacit oath of 
loyalty to the truth, unqualified 
by any other consideration what- 
soever? If we say that we are 
wrong, then we have on our hands 
some further questions that will 
be exceedingly difficult to answer. 
To say that we are right raises a 
grave question as to the Harvard 
procedure. 


It happens that among persons 
chosen for the work of scholarship 
and teaching in the expanded 
Harvard school of religion are one 
or more who have already taken 
a somewhat different oath. They 
have at some previous time stood 
before an ecclesiastical court and 
sworn loyalty to the truth, as it 1s 


in the Presbyterian Confession, or 
other creed. This, I assert, is not 
the same oath as loyalty to the 
truth, period. This is not a case 


‘where the university might be in 
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reasonable doubt as to prejudg- 
ment. It is a case of known and 
specified prejudgment. Nor is it 
a case of someone holding the be- 
liefs of orthodox theology who is 
yet free to change them; it is an 
instance of those who have spe- 
cifically sworn adherence to those 
beliefs and may be tried for heresy 
should they abandon them. 


The other question is this: By 
what right or justification may a 
member of the faculty in the de- 


partment of religion be excused 
from the oath required of every 
other university professor? ‘This, 
I believe, will be a very difficult 
question to answer. If there be 
men who have already sworn ad- 
herence to a creedal confession, it 
is not here a matter of their intel- 
ligence or piety, their talent or 
their humanitarian concern. These 
are not in question. They are as- 
sumed to be of a high order. The 
question is: What shield do they 
wear? If they can in honesty ex- 
change the device of Nicaea or 
Augsburg or Westminster for the 
shield of Harvard, well and good. 
If they try to wear them side by 
side, that is intellectual confusion. 
If they wear one covering the 


other, that is moral confusion. 


For the study of dogmatic re- 
ligion, universities may and do 
invite church leaders or scholars 
to present their ideas and stand- 
ards in series of lectures. ‘They 
would then appear under their 
own insignia and not with the 
sanction of university status and 
membership. This practise might 
well be expanded to include pres- 
entations of Catholic faiths and 
indeed of other religions as they 
are now developing. 


It is at least a grave question 
whether the university as such can 
for any reason whatsoever safely 
excuse any member of its faculty 
from the pure and unmodified 
oath of loyalty to truth. Many 
minds will hold that dogmatism 
and the university cannot be 
merged. To attempt it is confu- 
sion and not integration of mind 
or wholeness of spirit. 


The deepest confusion in popu- 
lar education would vanish with 
the vanishing of dogmatism. There 
are complexities, difficulties, long 
and laborious efforts to conceive 
and establish new formulas of 
theory and usage, yes. These we 
still would have with us, but not 
the confounding of all our efforts 
by the impasse, impossible of 
resolution, that is imposed by dog- 
matic religion. | 


For higher education, there is 
a field immediately open for ex- 
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perimentation, the formation by 
any college or university of its 
own free religion. The chief in- 
gredients are already at hand. It 
needs only the activity of mergence 
and total expression to bring them 
into harmony and fulness of struc- 
ture. [hese ingredients are every- 
where the same. They were in 
substance outlined in the address 
by Dean James Hayden Tufts on 
the occasion of the laying of the 
cornerstone for the new chapel at 
the University of Chicago in 1926. . 
Speaking, as he said, at a time 
‘when science is only in its begin- 
nings, and new reconstruction in 
religion yet to come,”’ he suggested 
that the eternal values and ener- 
gies of truth and goodness and 
beauty must ever be the founda- 
tion elements for the structure of 
religion in the academy as in the 
church. For a vision of such a 
grand religion, I commend this 
noble address to all academic 
authorities. It is an almost com- 
plete chart of what can and 
should be the academic policy and 
ideal respecting religion. (Re- 
prints available through the Un1- 
versity of Chicago.) 


As of today, the needs of public 
education and the purity of higher 
education are confounded by dog- 
matic interferences. The way to 
freedom is open and it is hoped 
that many brave men will take it. 


The Munister’s Spiritual Credentials* 


AnNGus H. MACLEAN 


Sp wg ECEN TLY I read a small 
gE ba book by a French author, 
HP ‘f™ entitled The Little 
Prince. Modifying the fashion of 
imaginative interplanetary travel, 
the little hero of this book travels 
from one asteroid to another, and 
he visits a number of these mini- 
ature worlds on which no more 
than one or two people have room 
to live. I wish to make special 
reference to one on which the 
lamplighter lives. His job is to 
light the lamp in the evening and 
say “good evening,’ and to blow 
it out in the morning and say 
“sood morning.” It so happened 
that the revolutions of this asteroid 
on its axis had greatly increased 
in speed throughout the centuries, 
but the lamplighter’s orders had 
not changed at all. So it happened 
that in the course of a single 
minute the lamplighter had to 
light the lamp and say “good eve- 
ning’ and blow it out and say 
“good morning,’ with the result 
that he was constantly so occupied. 
I must say that I do not know 
what the serious-minded author 
was after, but the lamplighter 
symbolizes something for me that 


has happened to our world. Man 


*Commencement Address, Meadville Theo- 
logical School, Chicago, June 4, 1957. 
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has not any time for anything any 
more because he has everything to 
do in no time at all. And there 
is abroad at the same time a myth 
that people can slow down, so 
everyone tells everyone else to 
slow down but instead he has to 
settle for neurosis, heart trouble, 
or cerebral hemorrhage. I begin, 
therefore, with a trite remark—we 
live in a busy world. 

The second comment I would 
make is that, in such a_ busy 
world, man has mislaid his soul, 
and he is very much in need of 
finding it to fend off a sense of 
futility and meaninglessness. So 
one of my chief concerns is to em- 
phasize that the work of the mod- 
ern minister is to help man to find 
and keep his soul. The kind of 
awareness of this job we experi- 
ence today has something new 
about it. Soul and self seem to 
have become one in the modern 
mind. Christian people used to 
be highly suspicious of the self. 
Wilfulness was regarded as prob- 
ably satanic in origin and, so, 
something to be denied, destroyed. 
Even the education of the young 
was begun by attempts to break 
the budding personal spirit and 
to make it responsive to authority. 
Today, many of our most respon- 


sible and competent thinkers seem 
to be concerned about the threat- 
ened and damaged self, as about 
little else, and seem to bracket 
self-awareness and self-acceptance 
with sanity, growth, virtue and 
spiritual health. Every desirable 
trait is caught up in the word 
maturity, and every evil with the 
lack of it. The psychiatrist's think- 
ing has permeated education, so- 
cial work, and religion. Literature 
and the drama have gone beyond 
the classic concept of tragedy, and 
play up characters without souls, 
without basic dignity. Many liv- 
ing humans have thus become 
bereft of soul and we could list 
among them some distinguished 
names. 


What I wish to underline here 
is the emphatic cultural expres- 
sion of the threat to the human 
soul in our time. I venture to sug- 
gest that this threat is far more 
serious than the fear of the A or 
H bomb, for the most terrible 
thing that can happen to man is 
the loss of his sense of being. We 
seem to be threatened with noth- 
ing less. On last Easter Sunday 
I preached on the topic, “The 
Triumphant Human Spirit,” hav- 
ing in mind man in crisis, as Jesus 
and Socrates symbolize crisis. I 
rejoiced in the fact that there was 
one citadel that need never be 
taken, that the heretic made good 
his contention as he walked to the 
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stake or scaffold with that “you- 
can-kill-me-but-you-can t-conquer- 
me” gleam in his eye. But halfway 
through the preparation of this 
sermon I was reminded of a movie 
and a book entitled “1984,” and 
of a tragic character with the sym- 
bolic name of Winston Smith 
whose final capitulation to tyr- 
anny made the Christian Dies 
Irae look, to me at least, like a 
holiday and the via dolorosa some- 
thing like Fifth Avenue, New 
York, during an Easter parade. 
What is so abhorrent in this story 
is that a soul was deliberately de- 


 stroyed. 


George Orwell’s thesis or warn- 
ing is that this citadel of the soul 
can be invaded and taken, that 
the soul of a man can be obliter- 
ated so that he cannot even have 
the credit of having ever lived; his 
life emptied of all capacity for 
love or hate or loyalty or senti- 
ment, robbed of memory and 
history, squeezed to a state of 
complete emptiness, and then 
filled with the artificial values 
and passions of the dictator, Big 
Brother. And the prospect in the 
book for later Winston Smiths 
was that they would be deprived 
even of the language of protest 
and value. If this were another 
fanciful bit of science fiction it 
might be entertaining reading, 
but backed somewhat as it is by 
historic events and the current 


clamor for peace of mind and 
sanctuary, it alerts all guardians 
of the human spirit very sharply. 
I hope that Orwell intentionally 
left loopholes in the argument. A 
character by the name of Parsons, 
the perfect symbol of the obliter- 
ated self, is hauled in for reproc- 
essing because he was overheard 
by his daughter to shout in his 
sleep, “Down with Big Brother!” 
We come to love this otherwise des- 
picable character because he sug- 
gests that the author’s argument 
is not quite conclusive. But per- 
haps most encouraging of all is 
the fact that while Winston had 
no chance of becoming a martyr, 
it was in the cards that he should 
be killed off, vaporized, com- 
pletely conquered, emptied, and 
refilled. Here the dictator seems 
to doubt the permanence of his 
own triumph. 


But taking all the comfort that 
we can from such hints there still 
remains the warning of a monu- 
mental threat to human integrity. 
I wish I could say that the threat 
to man’s integrity was confined to 
European and Asiatic totalitari- 
anism. It resides in our culture, 
too, and in our religions; it lurks 
in the bigness and complexity of 
society, in its mammoth organiza- 
tions, and in its uncontrolled and 
unperceived determining factors. 
(See the book, The Hidden Per- 


suaders, by Vance Packard.) Back 
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in the twenties we used to be very 
conscious of what society did to 
people. The threat to personality 
was symbolized in the picture of 
Charlie Chaplin on the produc- 
tion line. ‘he subtle operation of 
forces upon our thinking and feel- 
ing can be taken for granted, but 
not forgotten. I have recently 
begun to feel that my chief job as 
a teacher of children, and of sem1- 
nary students, too, is to keep their 
souls alive. So I think I have 
good reason to argue that the 
liberal minister’s chief job is to 
minister to human integrity. 


We have seen many cultivate 
indifference to the things most 
worth-while, and do so, paradoxi- 
cally enough, in seeming self-de- 
fense. We have seen _ teachers 
turning a great vocation into a 
set of chores because they could 
not be themselves on the job, 
workers hating the work by which 
they won their daily bread for the 
same reason, and even ministers 
putting in time awaiting retire- 
ment because they had, in a spir- 
itual sense, ceased to be. There 
is little more tragic to me than the 
sight of men who may be enlight- 


ened and competent in other fields 
carrying on in the field of religion 
and church life with nothing more 
than a few superstitions acquired 
during their poorly guided grade 
school years, people so bereft be- 
cause here was a field closed 


to self-initiative and personal 
achievement. 


There has been a seeming re- 
turn to religion in our era, and 
it is regarded by many as an 
answer to the threat of irreligion 
and totalitarianism. I think it is 
doubtful whether this movement 
can be called an advance in re- 
ligion, especially from the _ per- 
spective from which I look upon 
it at this time. I am reticent be- 
cause of the continued threat to 
human integrity within religion, 
in much of its content, its spirit 
and mood. Since as a child I re- 
pudiated a cold, distant, snooping, 
judgmental, punishing deity as 
representative of the divine ele- 
ment in human experience I have 
suspected any representation of 
God that looks so much like Big 
Brother, who requires of you that 
you give up your will, empty 
yourself, and take all you live by 
on “faith” although your experi- 
ence howls in protest against it. 
Religion as such is not necessarily 
good any more than the fruits 
of chemical or atomic research are 
always salutary. 


The agony of soul characteristic 
of our day is reflected in ministers 
and in the work of seminaries. 
The inward life is examined so 
assiduously that natural depravity 
and permissiveness and love, the 
supernatural and science lie down 
in the Christian bosom like so 
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many lambs. The emphasis on 
the inward life was a necessary 
correction, but it has commanded 
attention so exclusively that one 
would fancy the inward life had 
no relation whatsoever with the 
outer life. Try to get the average 
seminarian now excited about 
what is happening to man in the 
world as he could be excited a 
generation ago! I would not be 
concerned with this swing so much 
if it were not so ably rationalized 
in both contemporary theology 
and philosophy that readily ex- 
cuse both God and man for with- 
drawing from responsible partici- 
pation in the community of men. 


With what equipment, other 
than the emphasis on the super- 
natural, can the young minister 
address himself to this human sit- 
uation? For the present purpose 
I am concerned with the minister's 
equipment beyond what the sem1- 
nary can work into a curriculum, 
with the way he senses his mission 
and feels about life, and with 
what he\is doing about his own 


\ 
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I once received a challenge 
from a physician who knew very 
well that in our seminary we do 
get students to attend to their 
homework, and do a pretty good 
job at teaching pastoral adminis- 
trative and preaching skills. He 
said, “I am conerned about how 
you develop spiritual compe- 


tence.’ I have since been haunted 
by that term “spiritual compe- 
tence,” and someday it may have 
some definite meaning and con- 
tent for me. It seems to be related 
to what I used to call wisdom, 
something that defies erudition, 
that is so universally available 
and yet so out of reach of all hu- 
man strategy designed to capture 
it. It possibly comes as a gift, like 
the power to withstand tragedy 
and adversity, but I suspect it is 
a by-product of the practice of 
integrity; 1t may be a mature de- 
gree of integrity itself. 


I covet for the young minister 
a love of life expressed in a recep- 
tive listening, searching, hunger 
for a fuller grasp of life’s signific- 
ance, in the interest of getting 
oneself in closer harmony with 
life’s demands. And I do not 
mean the worried concern of the 
person who feels lost and without 
orientation. 


In a letter I received from Nor- 
man Cousins recently there is a 
passage which seems pertinent at 
this point: 


“Incidentally, at Lambarene 
two weeks ago, when I asked Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer which group or 
groups came closest to represent- 
ing his own view of religion, he 
replied: “All those groups which 
believe in religion as a growing 
manifestation of man’s awareness 
of the spiritual essence of his own 
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being; all those groups that be- 
lieve in free inquiry and the pur- 
suit of truth in religion and in 
everything else.’”’ I find in this 
statement certain assumptions 
more important than the state- 
ment itself. One is that the clues 
to good religion, to the divine 
significance of life, are to be found 
in nature and not to be regarded 
as invading nature by unnatural 
means. In life we contact God 
and learn of his will and his ways 
if at all. Man’s need of respect 
and love, man’s sense of being, 
his need of being regarded as of 
significance are not, as some may 
suppose, culturally determined. 
Proceeding on such an assump- 
tion, sensitivity in the sense of 
respectful attention born of a pas- 
sion to learn can become the open 
door to wisdom, the medium of 
devotion, and the end and source 
of personal discipline and a more 
profound theology. Theology 
should be derived from a sense 
of what nature demands of man 
and his culture, and should not 
be grafted onto life as though de- 
rived from other than natural 
sources. I believe all philosophies 
are derived from life, but it makes 
all the difference in the world for 
us to recognize that they are so 
derived, for this is the point at 
which errors in religion can be 
sanctioned or recognized for what 


they are. 


I often think that much of the 
literature of liberal religion is far 
more significant than even its 
authors realize. Whatever you 
think of that enfant terrible of 
our fellowship, the gentle lady 
known as Sophia Fahs, as an edu- 
cator or theologian, there is in 
her contentions and in those of 
many others who share her con- 
victions, a declaration of rights 
that transcends anything in our 
most cherished state documents. 
The right to love and be loved, 
the right to think and feel one’s 
way along the uncertain paths 
of our time, the right to think 
beyond the reach of cult or state, 
the validity of personal experi- 
ence, the right to protest, to be 
angry; in short, the right to be 
a person. 


I hope I do not need to point 
out the relation of this emphasis 
to a basic Christian doctrine now 
under-emphasized because man 
needs to assure himself that deity 
is not trapped in reality and proc- 
ess, as he feels himself to be. His 
feeling of beingftrapped is not in 
the nature of life so much as in 
the way man has been taught to 
address himself to it. 


Perhaps I could describe this 
sensitivity also as a feeling for 
reality that goes beyond, and re- 
veals the inadequacy of, moral 
codes or thought patterns. When 
a child is angry we recognize the 
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sovereignty of his being, and seek 
to find out why his soul protests. 
When the peoples of South Africa 
are moved to violence, sheer mor- 
alism is inadequate and we recog- 
nize that here God speaks as 
loudly as ever he did in sacred 
page or in the gentle deeds and 
words of the saints. The order of 
life, the will of God if you like, 
has suffered abuse. 


This feeling for reality will 
lead one also to a growing recog- 
nition of the validity and perti- 
nence of human experiences 
caught up in all cultures, of the 
insights of other cultures and even 
of their religious practices and 
methods. I have a colleague who 
speaks of “cultural empathy” as 
one of the needed gifts of the 
modern minister in a day when 
representatives of all faiths seek 
to bring a world community to 
birth,—the most significant enter- 
prise in the century in which we 
live. This kind of sensitivity shows 
growing impatience with tradi- 
tional theories of salvation, de- 
spite the revitalization of old the- 
ologies. 


Some find through their work 
in the reclaiming of persons to 
sanity and social usefulness the 
Christo-centric representation of 
God’s intervention in human af- 
fairs to be inadequate and restric- 
tive. I have known this view to 
be presented for theological rea- 
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sons by a devoted theist. ‘This is 
a pertinent question which de- 
serves more respect than it has 
received. Possibly there is some- 
thing sensed here of monumental 
‘significance to modern man. | 
know that this notion has the 
smell of heresy about it, but | 
have been acquainted with that 
particular odor for a long time 
and it calls for at least as much 
creative olfactory activity as does 
the odor of traditional sanctity. 


But let me not spoil a good 
thing by over-emphasizing its her- 
etical potential. However you 
look at God's strategy, you will 
not, if you are to serve as our 
times require, restrict the ways of 
God to your ways, nor to those 
of the cult you happen to serve. 
The spiritual leader must experi- 
ence cultural transcendence, if he 
is to know the real meaning of 
personal transcendence. 


This feeling for reality has an- 
other dimension. I talk to one 
devout and good man intimately 
and he tells me of how the con- 
sciousness of Christ’s presence 
pervades his whole life, and I am 
filled with wonder at his wisdom. 
I know at the same time some 
equally sensitive souls who can 
only talk of “ultimate reality” 
and “the real nature of things’ 
but invest the word “life” with 
profound tenderness and potency. 
I cannot help feeling that both 
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types often talk of the same ex- 
perience of reality. And so I com- 
mend to my students that they 
learn to speak in tongues. By this 
I do not mean that one conceptual 
framework is as good as another. 
Language makes a difference, even 
though we do not exhaust the 
languages we have inherited, and 
even though any conceptual pat- 
tern may be used to enhance one’s 
pride as much as the glory of God. 
Not a little of our responsibility 
is the creation of a more adequate 
language. It has always struck me 
as significant that a chemist can 
analyze and explain an object in 
terms of his own science, and have 
nothing of the object left over 
when he is finished, and that the 
physicist can do likewise in quite 
different terms. Each discipline 
is capable of disclosing certain 
facets of the truth and no more. 
So it is with concept patterns. 
They recall and represent certain 
things, perhaps very well indeed, 
but they obscure others. ‘There is 
nothing I covet so much for the 
young minister as the joyous ex- 
perience of taking advantage of 
the multiple perspectives our cul- 
ture makes available as a stimulus 
to the development of a better 


religious language. 


There is no area of life in which 
this feeling for reality, this feeling 
for the source of Truth, as Wel- 
man might put it, is more fruitful 


than in our relations with other 
humans. Persons belong to our 
order of life. We are bound to 
them biologically and spiritually, 
by history and destiny. We have 
no existence apart from them. We 
do not well understand the com- 
mand to love them unless this 
love includes the search for what 
lies back of word and behavior, 
and use every device to avoid mis- 
interpretation, and to hold fast 
the bond of fellowship whatever 
the other may think or do. 


Probably no one who has 
sounded the depths of religion 
covets anything for the young 
minister as much as this. We have 
scarcely learned what love is, but 
we sense now that it is an art as 
as well as an attitude, and that 
it cannot happen without invest- 
ing us with responsibility to guard 
the brother against being used, or 
abused, or to be made over after 
our own image. 


And so I would link with this 
love, a sensitivity to human des- 
tiny, for the religion that is not 
concerned with destiny has still 
to grow up. We cannot afford not 
to be students of man in the mass, 
corporate man,—multiplying as he 
does like the guinea pig. It would 
seem that all we need is a bit of 
arithmetic to be made sensitive. 
We use up the exhaustible re- 
sources of earth as if they were as 
inexhaustible as the air, and the 
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more we waste the more people 
we create. Not only God makes 
men. General Electric and Gen- 
eral Motors have put his idea into 
mass production. Even our very 
efforts to be nice to the destitute 
peoples of the earth in tradition- 
ally nice ways simply make more 
of them who continue to be 
equally destitute. What good the 
glorification of the spirit of man? 
Or of God? Sensitivity to the needs 
of the children of children as yet 
unborn must go with the love of 
persons. 


The social gospel of the twen- 
ties has been for years, and still 
is, the whipping boy of devotees 
of human depravity and absentee 
Gods, but even if it was moralistic 
or overly hopeful, this fact excuses 
no one from indifference to the 
forces that fatten human popula- 
tions for slaughters to come. And 
population is but one of our prob- 
lems. 


In order to assure you that I 
am not the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness of the optimistic 
and naive 1920's, let me quote a 
man of conservative Christian 
theology, George MacLeod of the 
Iona Community. After preach- 
ing in his characteristic way of 
Abraham setting out he knew not 
where, of Noah building an ark, 
of Moses resisting the temptations 
of the Lord Mayor’s banquet, and 
of the children of Israel going 
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headlong into the sea, he says: 

I suggest that we unnecessa- 
rily bemuse our young Com- 
municants’ class if in the most 
pleasing terms we ask them to 
have faith in Christ as the key 
of living entry into his church, 
while keeping the door shut on 
what it may mean for our day; 
in the matter of packing, of go- 
ing, of building arks, or resist- 
ing banquets, and of being pre- 
pared by the thousands to walk 
into the sea. 

And I cannot resist the grave 
conclusion that all our vague- 
ness stems from our own pre- 
vailing doubt as to whether 
Jesus’ way will work on earth. 

At present our common faith 
in Christ is signified by our 
commitment to be on the com- 
munion roll, to read the Bible 
and say our prayers. But so 
long as our communion is con- 
ceived to be mainly with 
Heaven, our Bible mainly about 
it, and our prayers directed 
toward it, our church may at- 
tract the star gazers but it is 
not likely to enthuse the robust. 
How easily this could be ap- 

plied to your particular’ group 
and mine! Our time is character- 


ized by a great quest for peace of 
mind, for spiritual security. ‘This 
is paralleled by an effort on the 
part of ministers and psychiatrists 
to work overtime at supplying 
these commodities to people who 
have not earned them. I find no 
cause in the history of religions 
for supposing that peace of mind 
comes free. It may come without 
money, but not without price. 
Peace of mind or soul cannot be 
bought or sold, nor commanded, 
but it comes to those who have 
paid a price. It is not a bargain 
counter affair, but it can and does 
come to those who have not 
shirked their responsibility in the 
human community, and it has no 
kinship to the spirit of the insu- 
lated personality who can float in 
a sea of trouble unaffected, people 
who have succeeded in finding a 
spurious and irresponsible peace. 
This is where free religion can 
find its hard core, its discipline. 
If there is anything to the con- 
tention that life, nature, make de- 
mands of culture, as I sincerely 
believe, then the most important 
asset of the young minister is sen- 
sitivity to these demands, and a 
disciplined effort to obey them. 


Some Future Articles of Interest 


“About This Organization Man” 


“Don't Fence Religion In!”...... 


ee re BRE By John A. Crane 
ee eS By Peter H. Samsom 


“Humanism—The Faith That Will Survive’...... By Bruce Farnum 
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Responsibility in Marriage 


EpItH HANSEN 


 Gahg Ee VERAL propositions 
Spt ) are suggested in consid- 

“4q eration of responsibility 
in Marriage as a creative power in 
mankind's future. 

1. Marriage values and family 
values are not identical. Marriage 
and family, though intimately re- 
lated, are different institutions. 
Responsibility of husband and 
wife for mutual well-being is 
equal in importance with respon- 
sibility for the well-being of chil- 
dren. 

2. Procreation should be con- 
sidered a privilege. Care and edu- 
cation of children are duties and 
privileges. 

3. Intimate moralities of mar- 
riage and family should be dis- 
tinguished from duties pertaining 
to economic and population prob- 
lems. Responsibilities of married 
persons concerning population 
problems should be directly re- 
lated to those problems. 

Catholic dogma concerning re- 
sponsibility in marriage is ex- 
plained by William J. Gibbons in 
Eugenics Quarterly, 1956, Nos. 1, 
2, In an analysis of “the basic 
Catholic position on fertility regu- 
lation.”” ‘The Holy Office, in a 
decree on the ends of marriage 
and the interrelations between 
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these ends, 1944, “stated in sub- 
stance that the traditional termi- 
nology is to be adhered to, namely 
that procreation and education of 
children is the primary or: basic 
end, and that all other ends are 
subordinate to this. It is there- 
fore incorrect to assert that all 
ends are essentially of equal im- 
portance, or that the subordinate 
ends, in the order of nature, exist 
independently of the _ primary 
end.”’ In an address to the Italian 
Union of Midwives, 1951, Pius 
XII “warned against the exagger- 
ation of ‘personal values,’ to the 
extent that the principal purpose 
of marriage is lost sight of. He 
also took the occasion to condemn 
what he called ‘sexual hedonism,’ 
namely the inordinate pursuit of 
sexual pleasure and its exaltation 
to an autonomous status, often 
quite without regard for the repro- 
ductive aspects of married life.” 
The subordinate ends, Professor 
Gibbons explains, “are understood 
to embrace the alleviating (rem- 
edying) of concupiscence (sex 
urge), as well as what other bene- 
fits may come from dwelling un- 
der the same roof and sharing 
each other’s burdens and difficul- 
ties.” 

Catholic authority, then, dis- 


approves the proposition that re- 
sponsibility of husband and wife 
for mutual well-being is equal in 
importance with responsibility for 
the well-being of children. Pro- 
creation, as well as the education 
of children, is a duty. World 
Population and Resources, a re- 
port of the group of specialists 
who studied and discussed popu- 
lation pressure under auspices of 
the independent research body, 
Population and Economic Plan- 
ning, points out that “in their 
early and formative stages, re- 
ligions are primarily concerned 
with the interests of the tribe or 
nation and so with promoting 
human fertility; but as civiliza- 
tion advances this aim tends to 
be superseded by concern for the 
welfare of women and children. 
..- By no other Christian Church, 
nor, possibly, by any other major 
religion, are the values of the fam- 
ily more cherished than by the 
Roman Catholic Church.” But 
the “objective natural law moral- 
ity” underlying official Catholic 
concern for values of the family 
continues to be determined by 
early concern for population 
replacement and growth. Individ- 
_ual minds and consciences in the 
Catholic Church have so far been 
unable to change this determina- 
tion. When Catholic scholars ex- 
press creative convictions that 
affect the basic morality, their 
treatises are ordered withdrawn. 
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Many Catholic people, however, 
make practical use of their own 
thinking and feeling about sex 
morality within marriage. Many 
live as if they valued marriage 
relationships and responsibilities 
equally with responsibilities for 
procreation and education of chil- 
dren. 


God is revealed as a humanistic 
Being in the Summary Statements 
on Marriage and Family Life 
adopted by the United Lutheran 
Church in America in October, 
1956: 


Marriage is that order of cre- 
ation given by God in love 
which binds one man and one 
woman in a life-long union of 
the most intimate fellowship of 
body and life. This one-flesh 
relation, when properly based 
on fidelity and love, serves as a 
witness to God’s grace and leads 
husband and wife into service 
one of the other. . . . God has 
established the sexual relation 
for the purpose of bringing hus- 
band and wife into full unity 
so that they may enrich and be 
a blessing to each other. Such 
oneness, depending upon life- 
long fidelity between the mar- 
riage partners and loving service 
one of the other, is the essential 
characteristic of marriage... . 

Procreation is a gift inherent 
in the sex relation. In children 
the one-flesh idea finds embod1- 


uient. Children bring great joy 

to marriage and reveal how 

God permits men to share in his 

continuing creation. . . . Hus- 

band and wife are called to ex- 
ercise the power of procreation 
responsibly before God. This 
implies planning their parent- 
hood in accordance with their 
ability to provide for their chil- 
dren and carefully nurture 
them in fullness of Christian 
faith and life. 
In enlightened Protestant atti- 
tudes regarding responsibility in 
marriage, God’s will has become 
dynamic. God was free to work 
in human minds for a creative 
evolution of personal and social 
values. In Catholicism, God is 
held in bondage by static authori- 
tarianism. 

Humanist principles imply that 
individual responsibility in itself 
is a dynamic force. Personal re- 
sponsibility and appreciation of 
values are the foundation of ethi- 
cal living, of morality. Participa- 
tion by responsible individuals in 
development of concepts of values 
results in vital kinds of morality. 
Responsible individuals, as indi- 
viduals and in marriage, and in 
organizations and communities, 
have used custom, lessons of hu- 
man experience, and imagination 
in the development of marriage. 
Family is an older and simpler 
institution than marriage. We 
share family with animals. Mar- 
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riage, as a formal and legal as- 
sumption of responsibility, is an 
institution of human civilization. 
It is complex and difficult. But it 
has become one of our principal 
potential sources of happiness, 
beauty, meaning, and worth in 
human experience. For fine and 
full development of personality, 
adults have as great need to feel 
wanted, cared about, valued, as 
have children. They have also 
the complementary need of re- 
sponsibility for attending to the 
well-being of other persons. For 
continuing fulfillment of these 
needs, marriage is one of the most 
satisfactory institutions created by 
human beings. For most married 
people, it is the most satisfactory. 

A happy, responsible marriage 
is meaningful for many persons 
besides the two happy ones. As a 
demonstration of what life should 
be, it gives hope, incentive, and 
emotional faith to many a less suc- 
cessful or less fortunate individ- 
ual. For the young, it is an ideal 
and an example. Faith in possi- 
bilities for happiness and beauty 
is more necessary for morale and 
character growth than happiness 
itself. For responsible married 
persons, a partially happy and 
successful marriage, too, can be 
very fruitful. Some of its most 
important lessons and richest re- 
wards may be realized in its later 
years. Its incompleteness and its 
failures may be compelling chal- 


lenges for trying again and again. 
Persistent efforts in response to its 
challenges build: character and 
courage for the persons involved 
and provide encouragement for 
other people whose lives are beset 
with difhiculties. Marriage, whether 
there can and should be children 
or not, affords manifold oppor- 
tunities for creative, imaginative 
living. Probably most liberals 
would hold that the first purpose 
—and always one of the supremely 
important purposes — of marriage 
is the development of relation- 
ships between husband and wife 
which result in well-being, happi- 
ness, and growth and enrichment 
of personality. Consciousness 
throughout the extent of married 
life of the high importance of this 
purpose makes of marriage a 
source of understanding and of 
power for the fulfillment and de- 
velopment of other purposes, in- 
cluding, when possible and right, 
the responsible rearing of a fam- 
ily. ‘hat children are blessings is 
implicit in the view which holds 
procreation to be a _ privilege. 
Children can feel wanted only if 
procreation is considered to be a 
privilege and care of children a 
desired duty. While not every 
married person becomes a parent, 
every responsible adult helps to 
care for children—at least in casual 
contacts, occasions for influence, 
and aid of community causes. 
Many childless people, also, 
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through the requirements and op- 
portunities of marriage, make 
contributions to the spiritual life 
of mankind which are intrinsi- 
cally as valuable for the well- 
being of children as is the care 
provided by parents. 

For expanding emancipation 
and nurture of sex morality, and 
for understanding of responsibili- 
ties of married persons regarding 
population problems, there is ur- 
gent need of clear thinking and 
much study. Moralities pertain- 
ing to sex practices in marriage, 
to love of spouses and feelings of 
mutual responsibility, to desire 
for children and love and care 
of them have deep roots in human 
nature as well as in custom and 
tradition. They are intrinsic in 
close human relationships. Right 
and wrong having to do with 
these values should be determined 
by direct effects upon persons. 
Mature adults of ordinary experi- 
ence, as well as scientists and 
ieaders in religion and education, 
can and do aid understanding of 
responsibilities for fundamental 
morality in marriage and family 
life. ‘To what extent married peo- 
ple in general can understand and 
fulfill responsibilities concerning 
population problems is uncertain. 
People should not be considered 
immoral if they do not respond 
to efforts to inculcate a sense of re- 
sponsibility for solution of popu- 
lation problems. Nor should peo- 
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ple with large families be made to 
feel guilty. Population pressure 
has nothing to do with the basic 
moralities of marriage and family 
life. It is a practical problem. 

If we do not agree with the 
Catholic view that procreation 
and education of children is the 
primary purpose of marriage and 
that contraception is immoral, 
neither should we hold that pro- 
ducing a large family of wanted 
children is immoral. From the 
standpoint of intimate marriage 
and family values, family limita- 
tion helps to solve problems of 
fundamental morality. From the 
standpoint of population pressure, 
family limitation helps to solve 
public problems of sharing re- 
sources and opportunities. Catho- 
lic authority recognizes the prob- 
lem of population pressure and 
approves the principle of control. 
But methods of control can not be 
rationally judged because sex 
morality has been affected by 
population needs of long ago. It 
is important that we keep per- 
sonal responsibility concerning 
population problems flexible, that 
we do not attach a permanent and 
moral obligation to limiting a 
family to a certain number. 

Present efforts in India by the 
government and citizens’ organi- 
zations for dealing with popula- 
tion pressure are based upon 
family welfare. Parents learn that 
all members of the family benefit 
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by family planning. Certainly the 
well-being of persons, as_ indi- 
viduals and in families, should be 
the focus for solution of popula- 
tion problems. But it may be 
necessary to educate people to 
see beyond present needs and 
benefits. Dr. Fairfield Osborn, 
president of the Conservation 
Foundation, at the meeting of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, December, 


1956, said: 


Such benefits as may come 
to our country through a much 
larger population will be out- 
weighed by the disadvantages 
and problems that will arise. 
Whether or not we shall be 
able to maintain our present 
standard of living is certainly 
open to question. . . . At the 
present time, with less than 
ten per cent of the free world’s 
population and eight per cent 
of its land area, the United 
States has come to consume 
almost half the free world 
volume of materials. 


Our rate of increase, Dr. Osborn 
pointed out, is greater than that 
of India and higher than the 
world average. 


What kind of a land, what 
kind of a life do we want? Every 
city will be almost twice its 
present size, countrysides will 
become suburbianas, the trafhc 
trickles and streams of 1956 


will become ever-flowing rivers 
in the ‘80s, the sky above us 
full of jets, the silent lake and 
mountain valley hidden be- 
‘yond ‘the last horizon.’ Per- 
haps this is what we want—or 
do wer ... The choice lies 
with each parent. The indi- 
vidual is the nation. The 
choice, however, can not be 
made until we formulate a 
point of view for our country. 
Dr. Firman E. Bear, editor of 
Soil Science, in an article in Better 
Crops With Plant Food, advises: 
“If the welfare of our descendants 
means anything to us, we had 
better begin now with an educa- 
tional program that is designed to 
bring population growth under 
control.”” Regarding our responsi- 
bility concerning world popula- 
tion pressure, Dr. Robert C. Cook, 
director of the Population Refer- 
ence Bureau, has written: 


The urgent necessity is for 


understanding. . . . The rate 
of increase in population 
growth seems to be exceeding 
what was indicated only two 
or three years ago. Unless this 
completely novel phenomenon 
begins to have meaning to mil- 
lions of people, we as a species 
are indeed undone. Accelera- 
tion in understanding will not 
come through mere technical 
publication. It has to be a 
conscious and creative job of 
mass education. 


Most liberal Americans of mid- 
dle and old age have had small 
families. We value and love our 
children and our grandchildren. 
We demonstrate values of re- 
sponsible marriage relationships. 
What are our responsibilities for 
the enlightenment of young mar- 
ried people in our own country 
and in the world concerning pop- 
ulation pressure? 
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BOOKMAN’S NOTEBOOK 


CHARLES W. PHILLIPS 


A New Look IN OLD SHAFTS 


While camping this summer in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
and then in Colorado, we found 
apparent evidence that there is 
still a lot of gold left in “them, 
thar hills,” although only one 
significant mine left. One reason 
given is that the price of gold has 
long since been fixed so that com- 
panies cannot advance the price 
of their product to keep up with 
the inflation of production costs, 
and hence look elsewhere to make 
money. Be that as it may, one can 
still find significant diggings, and 
noticeable bits of yellow stuff in 
a pan of dirt. 


Likewise with books that may 
have been around a while. Since 
some new Fall titles we ordered 
have only just come in, and others 
have not — with neither having 
been read—we'll trust this time 
that perhaps some of you missed, 
even as had we, a couple of good 
books of a few years back. The 
first, and the one about which we 
shall say most, is Herbert J. Mul- 
ler’s Scuence and Criticism (Yale 
University Press, 1943). World 
War II years were not too propt- 
tious either for some other good 
books getting noticed. We think of 
George Catlin’s Anglo-Saxony and 
Its Tradition, or IT. E. Jessup’s 
Law and Love, apparently little 
known but to which we have re- 
ferred often. 


However, Muller is to our point 
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here. I'wo things about it stood 
out for us: 


1. It is a most useful survey of 
contemporary scientific thought. 
Its judgments still do not seem 
out of date, and it is a good place 
to begin to get hold of what the 
philosophy of science is implying. 


2. It is the best apologetic for 
humanism we have read. (No 
doubt others will be immediately 
suggested to us!) As such, it ought 
to attract those who are looking 
for such apologetic, and give good 
grist to those not so persuaded. 

Amplifying these points briefly 
in order, it surveys all of the major 
sciences, from physics to anthro- 
pology and from sociology to 
biology. It gives a good picture, 
with clarity, of what each adds up 
to in results, and what its methods 
imply for philosophy. As to the 
former, he sees all of the sciences 
supporting an organismic struc- 
ture of things. As to the latter, and 
more directly philosophical, 
Muller is a good amplification of 
Peter Drucker, e.g., in the August 
1957 Harpers, as to the difference 
between nineteenth century scli- 
ence—still largely mechanistic, 
static, and naively realistic—and 
twentieth century science. I'wen- 
tieth century science assumes re- 
ality but does not attempt to de- 
scribe it. It deals with reality 
abstractedly and metaphorically, 
even as does contemporary the- 
ology, but with this difference that 


science directs the effort to what 
makes a difference to man in con- 
trolling his world and enlarging 
his competency in it. As such it is 
highly relevant to values, even 
though a scientific experiment 
cannot be conducted on all prob- 
lems of value judgment. A very 
robust defender of science, with 
a brilliant pen and good style, 
Muller is a most sharp critic also 
of false extrapolations from lim- 
ited experiments, whether such 
drawings-out are made by scien- 
tists or lay devotees. He does a 
good job of throwing out the bath 
without the baby, and leaving the 
youngster looking pretty good. 
This is the same Muller, inci- 
dentally of the delightful and 
useful Uses of the Past. ‘That tells 
you all you need to know about 
his readability. 


Muller is frankly and avowedly 
a “scientific humanist.” Although 
this book was written to show the 
relevancy of modern science to 
literary criticism (Muller is an 
English professor) his cause is 
“humanism” in both spheres. ‘The 
terms “scientific humanism” are 
meant to be mutually qualifying. 
He wishes to make humanism 


“scientific” and science “human- 
istic.” | 
He is persuasive. The chief 


irritants in most humanistic writ- 
ing (to us anyway), apart from 
dogmatism, and which are un- 
necessary, are: 


1. In extolling science, a slip- 
ping back and forth, confusingly 
and often illegitimately, between 
scientific results and _ scientific 
methods. Results may be strictly 
scientific, and strictly false, and 
the sort scientists are forever test- 
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ing and scrapping. There is high 
mortality in results and tremen- 
dous transiency. The method is 
the solid, fruitful thing, but pre- 
cisely because of greater generality 
and less cocksureness. 


2. Related to the above, in ex- 
tolling science, a slipping back 
and forth between, and confusing, 
nineteenth and twentieth century 
science. Quite a revolution lies 
between the two. OQOblivious to 
it, some put together a pile of 
judgments, making a mish-mash 
marriage between, for example, 
Freudian determinism and realism 
with extrapolations on freedom of 
will drawn from indeterminacy of 
modern physics. 


Muller consistently keeps his 
lines straight. He claims a lot for 
science. He does not claim every- 
thing for it. By not claiming too 
much, he makes possible the real 
acceptance of more of what is 
offered. He makes, therefore, “‘hu- 
manism”’ sound genuinely hard- 
headed, instead of its all too fre- 
quent bane of assuming that stance 
to cover up intrinsic sentimen- 
tality. Organism is not orgasm, 
and the critical power of reason 
keeps constantly aware of its own 
assumptions. 


One thing he keeps an _ inde- 
pendent sphere for is esthetics, 
and, as might be anticipated from 
the above, he reduces religious 
experience to the esthetic experi- 
ence. [This may be debatable, but 
it is a better arena for debate, is 
capable of more irenic and pur- 
poseful discourse, than to put the 

roblem in terms of God or no- 
God (both of which are strictly 
unprovable), or in terms of 
“naturalism” versus “supernatu- 


ralism.” ‘The theistic problem can 
genuinely be raised within natu- 
ralism, and supra-naturalism, and 
is a legitimate third way of speak- 
ing. It need not imply the super- 
naturalist’s dualisms in episte- 
mology and elsewhere (all over 
the place in fact), yet it still 
counters many a naturalist’s in- 
ability to distinguish which 
“nature” he prefers, of an event 
in process; and his choices make 
a real difference in the whole busi- 
ness. 


Muller does not solve all of the 
problems that can be raised. He 
does not try to. He is immensely 
stimulating. He is humane and 
critical and commands respect for 
the position he promotes. 


A brief word only on Edwin 
Aubrey’s Secularism, A Myth, 
(Harpers, 1954) , being a printing 
of the Ayer lectures of 1953 at 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 
The title slightly misled us, for 
“myth” is generally used today 
most favorably. But Aubrey means 
it to be in the title a fiction or 
fabrication, and that in the pejora- 
tive sense. “Secularism,” used as 
a whipping post by most of con- 
temporary orthodoxy, is just such 
a “myth.” So he sharply objects 
to the contrasting of “sacred” 
and “secular,” or “church” and 
‘“‘world” as independent opposites. 
The focus of the book is the 
Ecumenical movement. It is in 
fact a tract and a warning ad- 
dressed to it. 


Such a point of view, in. itself, 
is one upon which most of us need 
no persuading. But here, col- 
lected is a good short summary of 
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> ment. 


major ecumenical pronounce- 
ments in recent times, a good brief 
criticism of the heilsgeshicte atti- 
tude, and a good running survey 
of history to the point that the 
church always has had to relate 
to history and still must if it is not 
to become irrelevant. Again the 
picture, which needs constant re- 
showing, of periods when Chris- 
tianity retreated completely into 
dogmatics, “secular” thinkers, 
whatever their limitation, really 
preserved the values and did the 
thinking we lived by. 


Needless to say, Aubrey did not 
set the tone for Evanston or the 
thrust of the Ecumenical move- 
ment since. By the same token his 
book is still pertinent. Not only 
has it a good summary of a lot of 
things for the preacher, it is a 
very good book to invite the lay- 
man to read who is confused by 
a Unitarian relation to this move- 
It is the more value here, 
because, as those of us who knew 
Aubrey as a respected professor at 
Chicago (he is now at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania) , his pre- 
éminent critical power made him 
cautious and, further, he is by 
temperament most irenic with 
“Christianity.” He is most defi- 
nitely a “work from within” type 
of liberal. ‘The point of his whole 
criticism of trends, however, is so 
well made that when at the con- 
clusion he attempts to give a 
liberal meaning to theological 
symbols, so stridently and force- 
fully and generally used other- 
wise, this latter part sounds weak. 
The contrast may, in fact, be al- 
lowed to make its own point. 


Books IN BRIEF 


As noted above, lots of Fall 
- titles are just coming out, and 
at this writing we haven't got 
enough, nor had enough time to 
work on them. Harper’s Torch- 
book series of paperbacks (edited 
now by Melvin Arnold who did 
so much for Beacon Press) looks 
very promising. So does the Fall 
Beacon catalog. 
review of The Organization Man 
in May-June UNITY, Simon and 
Schuster sold it to Doubleday 
Anchor, and you can now get it 
in paperback for $1.45. 


We shall no more than mention 
here three paperbacks you might 
well want to put in the library. 
Two by Meridian are Freud and 
the Twentieth Century, ed. by 
Benjamin Nelson, and Christian 
Thought, Its History and Appre- 
ciation, by Ernst Troeltsch. 


Freud, whether one still takes 
him straight, or becomes one of 
the corps of “revisionists,” remains 
endlessly provocative. ‘The names 
of the essayists in this symposium, 
who treat of his relation to all 
the main human fields, are all 
good and competent people. We 
dipped first into the authors of 
known existentialist persuasion, 
and found particularly in Will 
Herberg, a typical tendency to 
accept much criticism of religion 
as a criticism of “sham religion.” 
Hence reinforcing our judgment 
that existentialism is a movement 
of revolt — rejecting the historic 
basis of many of the symbols they 
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Apropos of our) 


use, and not a little schizoid, for 
still hanging with them. 

The Troeltsch book is an old 
one, worth reading for a more 
generous spirit Christian apolo- 
gists once had. ‘Troeltsch is a 
liberal in fact, although not much 
of a prophet in his own country. 

Harper’s Torchbooks have 
brought out R. Richard Niebuhr’s 
Christ and Culture at $1.25. This 


-1s the neo-orthodox book on the 


Church and Social ethics. ‘To us 
it has the interesting quality of 
saying many liberal things, taking 
many liberal attitudes, and find- 
ing the lynch-pin for it all, in a 
Christ who is essentially unknow- 
able and unrelated to history. This 
contemporary theologizing with 
metaphors, not aimed to be liter- 
ally descriptive (supra, comments 
on Muller) so similar to modern 
science, has this crucial difference 
to us: the theologian’s symbols 
did not originate that way. They 
were born in different circum- 
stances, achieved their institu- 
tional and evocative power as 
literalisms. This baggage cannot 
simply be dumped, even though 
it may seem to be desirable to 
operate in the theological sphere 
after the same manner that sci- 
ence is doing in its. In short, with 
Bultmann, de-mythologize, but if 
you do, have you not become 
actually more iconoclastic with 
the Christian tradition, than even 
those of us interested in changing 
the name of the Christian Regis- 
ter are accused of being, by the 
down-Easterners? 


Western Unitarian Conference 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago 15, Illinois 


ELLSworRTH M. SMITH, Executive Secretary 


Secretary's Report 


The summer was a lively period 
for Western Conference Unitari- 
ans. More churches experimented 
with summer services and usually 
with rewarding results. A minister 
commented: “Unitarians ought to 
practice self-denial in the summer 
—nine to ten months of activity 
should be enough!” 

The Lake Geneva Summer As- 
sembly was marked by a record 
enrollment and an especially well- 
rounded program, with the serio- 
whimsical thread of Pete Seeger’s 
music running through it. There 
were 520 registrants including 133 
children. A much-improved pro- 
gram for child care was provided, 
and outcroppings of many kinds 
of special interest activities de- 
veloped. The faculty was much 
appreciated, according to the eval- 
uations of the campers. 

The Western Conference Board 
of Directors voted to authorize a 
Summer Assembly in the Rocky 
Mountain area next summer for 
Western Conference Unitarians on 
the western boundaries of our 
region. 

The Western Unitarian-Spon- 
sored L R Y Camp at Purdue- 
Limberlost Camp, LaGrange, In- 
diana, was a happy experience for 
sixty-seven high schoolers, with six 
workshop leaders dealing with 
interpersonal relations, worship, 
communications, social action, po- 
litical action, and creative dance. 
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The campers set their own rules, 
won the interest and admiration 
of the camp authorities, and are 
invited back next year. 

The Western Conference Direc- 
tors voted to authorize the young 
people to pursue the idea of a 
Uni-Uni L R Y camp next year, 
and also voted to establish a Con- 
ference Youth Work Advisory 
Committee, made up of the Presi- 
dents of L R Y Federations, plus 
the three representatives of con- 
tinental L R Y; this also to be 
worked out on a Uni-Uni basis 
where possible. 

Leon Hopper, former L R Y 
national director, will return to 
that position October first. Good 
news for our young people! 


Church Newsletters coming to 
the office tell of record enroll- 
ments in church schools. ‘The 
Des Moines Church with a seem- 
ingly huge new building, is al- 
ready having to use the kitchen 
for a church school class. 

The Conference Directors voted 
the request of the Conference Re- 
ligious Education Committee for 
support for a pioneering project 
in religious education field work, 
to be developed in cooperation 
with the religious education di- 
vision of the Council of Liberal 
Churches. 

A map of the area of the West- 
ern Conference, and showing the 
general location of our member 
societies, is to be prepared in such 


a form that it can be photolithed 
for wide distribution. The area is 
frighteningly large, with wide 
open spaces where there are no 
Unitarian opportunities except for 
lone members of the Church of 
the Larger Fellowship. There are 
more communities in which a 
fellowship or church could one 
day flourish than one would dare 
guess. Asked this summer in a 
questionnaire how many churches 
and fellowships we hope to have 
in the Western Conference ten 
years hence, I did what objective 
thinking I could and guessed 173 
(there are now 110). Then I 
thought to myself, “Ask a foolish 
question and you'll get a foolish 
answer!"’ ‘There may be more 
than that. 

Charles Phillips of Omaha, with 
superb help from experts, has de- 
vised a questionnaire to help de- 
termine, for the Iowa-Nebraska 
area what our growth possibilities 
may be. Ihe hope is that we may 
use this survey instrument in all 
the Area Conferences. 

The Conference Directors voted 
to re-commission the Conference 
Committee on Fellowships, with 
Mrs. Dorothy Andreason and 
Lewis McGee as co-chairmen. 

‘The Rocky Mountain Area Con- 
ference has a Committee to aid 
fellowships. Munroe Husbands 
will spend a major portion of his 
Fall field trip time in our region. 
The U U A is likely to grant us 
a small extra sum to conduct a 


. one-shot pilot project titled, ‘‘Fel- 


lowships Problem Clinic.” 

My Fall field work schedule in- 
cludes attendance at the annual 
meetings of all the Area Con- 
ferences. For better communica- 
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tion, the Conference Directors 


gave a go-ahead for the projected 


Newsletter, to be published three 
or four times a year, to go in 
limited quantity to all churches 
and fellowships and to carry all 
sorts of news of specialized in- 
terest. 

The Western Conference is the 
natural service agency of twice as 
many member societies as ten 
years ago, yet has the same staff 
now as then. For several years 
the Program-Planning Committee 
has studied ways of increasing the 
ability of the Conference to serve. 
It finally took the bull by the 
horns and proposed to the U UA 
that the Western Conference com- 
bine an Advance Program budget 
of its own with the U U A goal 
and seek to raise the total for total 
denominational support. The 
U U A Executive committee has 
agreed. to this. This action the 
U UA Board is likely to confirm 
in October. ‘This will be a distinct 
break in the Community Chest 
type of restrictions on regional 
initiative. Ihe Conference Direc- 
tors commend to the churches and 
fellowships a denominational sup- 
port budget of $110,000 this year, 
to underwrite the U U A and the 
increased needs of the Area Con- 
ferences and the Western Con- 
ference. 

There will be from four to ten 
professionally-taught Seminars on 
local church fund raising for cur- 
rent-expense budgets this year in 
the Conference Area. The U UA 
will provide four, and the Con- 
ference is planning to supplement 
with six more of identical plan. 
Two to four laymen from each 
church and fellowship should at- 


tend to gain the greatest advan- 
tage for the local group. 


The Lake Geneva Planning 
Council has incorporated into the 
program for next year a week- 
long Institute on fund raising for 
operating budgets of churches and 
fellowships. 


A plan for professional help on 
the scene for church budget fund 
raising is being prepared and will 
be studied by the Program-Plan- 
ning Committee. 


There have been many changes 
and much activity in our churches. 
Roger Greeley has been ordained 
and installed by the Kalamazoo 
Church; Karel Botermans is to 
be installed at Flint, ‘—Chomas 
Smith at Duluth and Virginia, 
Robert O’Brien at First Church, 
Cincinnati; Martin Greenman at 
Eliot Chapel, St. Louis, and Wal- 
demar Argow at Toledo. Victor 
Goff is completing his pastorate 
at Rockford and will become the 
Secretary of the Pacific Coast Uni- 
tarian Council. Alfred Henriksen 
is about to leave the Iowa City 
Church for Corpus Christi, ‘Texas. 
Robert Weston is conducting ser- 
vices each Sunday at a new branch 
of First Church, Louisville, in 


addition to the downtown ser- 
VICES. 
~/Theodore Hempeimann, for 


many years minister of Clifton 
Unitarian Church in Louisville, 
died recently after a long period 
of ill health. Those who knew 
him treasured him as a great 
spirit and a man of gentle in- 
tegrity. Jack Collender, high 
school professor and meniber of 
First Church, Louisville, has been 
appointed acting minister of the 
Clifton Church. 
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The Michigan Area churches 
and fellowships approve the West- 
ern Conference—UUA plan for 
this year. ‘The Rocky Mountain 
churches and fellowships also ap- 
prove. The Abraham _ Lincoln 
Area leaders are in earnest about 
it. Meetings to discuss the Plan 
are scheduled for Ohio Valley 
Area, North Central Area, and 
part of Iowa. 


The Rocky Mountain Area 
Conference will plan a _ Lake 
Geneva type Summer Assembly 
for Unitarians at Estes Park next 
summer. It will probably be a 
three-day or weedend program 
for the first try. Should we call 
it a “Hill Billy Lake Geneva” or 
a “Star Island of the Rockies”? 


All Unitarians were shocked to 
learn of the sudden death of A. 
Powell Davies, minister of All 
Souls Church in Washington, D. 
C. Dr. Davies has been one of our 
most effective spokesmen and has 
built an exciting Unitarian de- 
velopment in the Washington 
area. His passing is a profound 
loss not only to Unitarians, but to 
the liberal cause in all its rami- 
fications. 


Field Work Itinerary 


June 30—July 6. The Midwest 
Unitarian Summer Assembly, 
Lake Geneva, Illinois. 

July 20—UUA Executive Cam- 
paign Committee, Peekskill, N. 


July 22-24—Regional Directors’ 
Meeting, Southampton, L. I. 
August 25-31—Unitarian L R Y 
Camp, LaGrange, Indiana. 
Sept. 13, 14—Buffalo, N. Y. meet- 
ing of Western Conference and 

UUVA Committees. 


